JOHN  WESLEY  AND  SCOTLAND 

By  W.  Forbes  Gray,  F.R.S.E.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


The  visits  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley  to  Scotland  are  of  surpassing  interest 
to  students  of  Church  history,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  received  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Both  men  were  possessed  of  what  Professor 
Trevelyan  finely  calls  an  ‘ ‘uncompromising  ardour  for  the  salvation  of  souls,” 
and  both  laboured  incessantly  in  proclaiming  revivalist  doctrine.  Their 
transcendent  preaching  gift  notwithstanding,  Whitefield  and  Wesley 
differed  widely  in  intellectual  equipment,  in  doctrinal  outlook,  and  in  the 
methods  by  which  they  achieved  their  commanding  influence.  Whitefield 
was  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  rescuing  the  perishing,  of 
bringing  lost  souls  into  the  kingdom.  Wesley,  though  as  zealous  for  the 
increase  of  personal  religion  and  the  intensification  of  the  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere, was  less  single-minded.  He  deliberately  aimed  at  shepherding 
those  who  came  under  the  spell  of  his  evangelistic  labours  into  a religious 
society  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Nor  perhaps  is  this  surprising  in 
one  whose  organising  genius,  as  Macaulay  points  out,  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Richelieu.  While  Wesley  devoted  abnormal  powers  to  originat- 
ing a sense  of  religion  among  the  dark,  untutored,  depraved  masses  of 
eighteenth-century  England,  proselytisation  was  an  essential  feature  of  his 
apostolic  mission — the  setting  up  within  the  Church  of  England  (of  which 
to  the  last  he  remained  a devoted  son)  of  an  organisation  which  would 
rescue  that  communion  from  the  lethargy  in  which  it  was  sunk,  so  that  it 
might  become  a fitting  instrument  for  grappling  with  the  godlessness  of 
nascent  industrialism. 

Wesley  thus  came  to  Scotland  with  divided  aims.  Admittedly,  he 
wished  to  make  the  people  north  of  Tweed  more  fervently  religious  ; but 
he  had  an  ulterior  motive.  His  most  ardent  desire  was  that  as  many  as 
hearkened  to  his  preaching  should  pass  from  the  Presbyterian  fold  into 
the  Methodist  society.  Such  being  the  objective,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Wesley  found  Scotland  a tough  part  of  the  vineyard.  Setting  aside  the 
not  unimportant  fact  that  in  the  northern  kingdom  Wesley  was  con- 
fronted with  a people  who  (as  even  so  emancipated  a critic  as  Lecky 
remarks)  were  accustomed  to  a high  standard  of  dogmatic  preaching, 
exhibited  a more  masculine  sense  and  discernment,  and  were  less  apathetic 
than  the  southerner — setting  aside  this  circumstance,  Wesley  tilted  against 
the  cherished  traditions  of  the  Scottish  race.  He  failed  to  perceive  that 
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the  conditions  north  of  Tweed  were  fundamentally  different  from  those 
prevailing  in  the  south.  In  England  the  masses  were  illiterate,  and 
addicted  to  all  manner  of  wickedness  ; in  Scotland  there  existed  a strong 
popularly-governed  Church  and  more  exalted  levels  of  religious  and  intel- 
lectual attainment.  Wesley  did  not  understand  the  genius  of  Presby- 
terianism, did  not  perceive  that  Scotland  was  inextricably  bound  up  with 
a system  of  worship  and  belief  natural  to  the  country.  Insensible  to  the 
Scottish  character  in  the  light  of  its  historical  setting,  Wesley  never 
apprehended  the  elementary  facts  of  the  religious  situation.  In  England 
the  masses  had  everything  to  learn  ; in  Scotland  they  had  much  to  unlearn. 
Doubtless  Wesley  believed  there  was  more  than  one  road  to  heaven,  but 
he  regarded  it  as  a proof  of  superior  wisdom  that  the  New  Jerusalem 
should  be  entered  through  the  portals  of  Methodism. 

Lord  Morley  somewhere  says  of  Carlyle  that  he  gives  more  heat  than 
light.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Whitefield’s  preaching,  which  was  more 
efficacious  in  Scotland  than  Wesley’s  ; and  for  a very  good  reason.  A 
perfervid  Calvinist,  Whitefield’s  religious  standpoint  harmonised  with 
Scottish  feeling  whereas  Wesley’s  ran  counter  at  many  points.  The 
thing  he  most  dreaded  was  that  his  followers  should  unite  with  the  Church 
of  John  Knox.  “ As  soon  as  I am  dead,”  he  laments,  “ the  Methodists 
will  be  a regular  Presbyterian  Church.”  Wesley  wondered  why  it  was 
that  “ the  hand  of  the  Lord  . . . was  almost  entirely  stayed  in  Scotland” 
bolstering  his  opinion  by  attributing  the  static  position  (as  he  saw  it)  to  a 
sectarianism  which  regarded  an  Arminian  as  an  unbeliever  and  the  Church 
of  England  as  synonymous  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  truth  is, 
Wesley  but  suffered  the  fate  of  those  who  try  to  proselytise  without 
mastering  the  conditions. 

Yet  it  were  wrong  to  suppose  that  Wesley,  in  seeking  to  impose  on 
Presbyterian  Scotland  an  alien  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  like- 
wise unacceptable  doctrine,  failed  to  do  substantial  service  to  vital  religion 
in  our  midst.  The  Scottish  people  may  have  indicated  that  they  did  not 
want  Methodism,  but  could  not  despise  the  man  whose  preaching  had  not 
only  rallied  the  moral  forces  of  the  British  people,  but  had  effected  a 
religious  revolution  even  more  important,  according  to  one  not  too  friendly 
observer,  than  those  splendid  victories  by  land  and  sea,  won  during  the 
Ministry  of  the  elder  Pitt.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  Wesley  as  they  flocked 
to  hear  Whitefield,  a preacher  theologically  after  their  own  hearts.  Wesley, 
it  is  true,  was  acutely  conscious  of  being  in  a strange  land,  but  not  among  a 
people  aggressively  hostile,  such  as  he  often  encountered  in  England. 
There  may  at  times  have  been  a frigidity  about  the  welcome.  Indeed  the 
absence  of  the  convulsions,  extravagances,  and  emotional  excitement 
characteristic  of  English  revivals,  and  mildly  exhibited  in  the  “Cambuslang 
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Wark,”  caused  Wesley  to  conclude  that  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  cold- 
blooded and  cursed  with  a surfeit  of  knowledge.  “There  is  seldom  fear,” 
he  querulously  remarks,  “of  wanting  a congregation  in  Scotland,  but  the 
misfortune  is  they  know  everything,  so  they  learn  nothing.” 

While  Methodism  did  not  make  appreciable  headway  in  Scotland,  it  is 
indisputable  that  Wesley’s  preaching  was  accompanied  with  much  religious 
awakening  which  eventually  led  to  the  uprising  of  the  Evangelical  party 
within  the  Church  of  Scotland  nobly  led  by  Sir  Henry  Wellwood-Moncreiff, 
Andrew  Thomson,  and  Thomas  Chalmers. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Scotland  influenced  Methodism,  being  the 
training  ground  of  several  of  her  ablest  leaders.  Thomas  Rankin,  whom 
Wesley  in  his  letters  always  addresses  as  “ My  dear  Tommy,”  was  a 
native  of  Dunbar.  He  joined  the  Methodists  after  hearing  a discourse  by 
Whitefield  at  the  Orphan  Hospital  Park  in  Edinburgh,  became  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  was  sent  by  Wesley  to  America  where  he  summoned  the 
first  conference  of  trans-Atlantic  Methodism.  Rankin,  who  received 
ordination  at  Wesley’s  hands,  was  afterwards  supernumerary  of  the 
London  district,  and  is  buried  near  his  leader  in  City  Road  Chapel. 

The  constitution  of  Methodism  is  also  indebted  to  Scotland,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  Professor  Cowan,  who  writes  : “In  the  transformation  of 
Methodism  . . . from  a society  within  the  Church  of  England  into  an 
organisation  outside  of  it,  the  neighbourhood  of  a national  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland  exercised  an  appreciable  influence  both  as  an  incentive 
and  as  a model.”  And  as  early  as  1792  the  Wesleyan  leader,  Samuel 
Bradburn — the  Methodist  Demosthenes — frankly  declared  in  a contro- 
versial tract : ‘ ‘ Our  quarterly  meetings  answer  to  those  Church  meetings 
. in  Scotland  called  the  Presbytery  ; our  district  meetings  agree  exactly 
with  the  Synod  ; and  the  Conference  with  the  . . . General  Assembly.” 
Furthermore,  in  1796,  there  was  a movement  in  favour  of  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  pastors  and  laymen  in  the  General  Conference,  again  following  the 
model  of  the  Scottish  Church  courts. 


I 

Scottish  historians  have  been  strangely  neglectful  of  Wesley’s  Journal, 
which  among  other  things  depicts  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  state  of  the 
northern  kingdom  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  a graphic  clearness,  a 
charm  and  vivacity,  and  a homely  wisdom  seldom  equalled  and  not 
surpassed  by  any  contemporary  writer.  Wesley’s  Journal  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  books  of  the  world,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  a lifelike  portrait 
of  ‘ one  of  the  greatest  missionaries  and  the  greatest  religious  organisers 
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of  all  history.”  More  than  that,  the  Journal  gives  a minute  and  singularly 
realistic  record  of  the  toiling  population  of  these  islands  when  industrialism 
was  in  its  early  stages  and  political  reform  still  a great  way  off. 

Wesley  had  unique  opportunities  for  studying  social  and  economic 
conditions.  He  was  among  the  best-travelled  and  best-informed  men  of 
his  time.  For  sixty  years  he  was  constantly  traversing  the  king’s  highway 
in  fulfilment  of  his  apostolic  mission.  There  are  few  corners  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  he  did  not  visit  again  and  again.  Besides  he  had  an 
acquisitive  mind.  He  went  about  with  his  eyes  and  his  ears  wide  open, 
and  in  the  Journal  we  have  irrefragable  proof  of  the  width  of  his  sym- 
pathies and  the  closeness  of  his  observation.  Wesley  was  without  a trace 
of  the  mental  exclusiveness  of  the  professional  evangelist ; his  interest  in 
the  human  comedy  was  boundless. 

Between  the  years  1751  and  1790,  the  latter  half,  roughly  speaking,  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Wesley  paid  twenty-two  visits  to  Scotland.  These 
ranged  from  the  Solway  to  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and  the  towns  on  the 
Moray  Firth.  The  itinerary  usually  lasted  from  ten  days  to  a month. 
As  Wesley  preached  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  daily,  mostly  to  crowds 
in  the  open  air,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a very  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  was  familiar  with  his  appearance,  the  accents  of  his  voice, 
and  his  rich  and  dominating  personality. 

His  first  sermon  on  Scottish  soil  was  delivered  at  Musselburgh,  in  the 
parish  of  Inveresk,  to  which  that  redoubtable  Moderate,  Dr.  Alexander 
Carlyle,  had  recently  been  presented.  As  perhaps  was  to  be  expected, 
Carlyle  makes  no  mention  in  his  Autobiography  of  Wesley,  who  preached 
in  the  schoolhouse,  and  presumably  with  acceptance,  since  he  was  entreated 
by  one  of  Carlyle’s  elders  to  prolong  his  stay.  Against  this  interesting 
fact,  we  must  place  an  entry  in  the  Journal  containing  a rather  startling 
admission.  “ I had  no  intention,”  he  writes,  “ to  preach  in  Scotland, 
nor  did  I imagine  there  were  any  that  desired  I should.  But  I was  mis- 
taken. Curiosity  (if  nothing  else)  brought  abundance  of  people  together. 

. . . And  whereas  in  the  kirk  . . . there  used  to  be  laughing  and  talking,  and 
all  the  marks  of  the  grossest  inattention  ; but  it  was  far  otherwise  here  : 
they  remained  as  statues  from  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  to  the  end.” 

Apart  from  all  else,  Wesley’s  itinerant  labours  constituted  a prodigious 
feat  of  physical  power — a feat,  as  Canon  Overton  says,  sufficient  to  take 
one’s  breath  away.  But  much  is  possible  to  a man  who  could  rise  every 
morning  at  four  o’clock,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  at  five. 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  surveying  Wesley’s  missionary  journeys  in  their 
entirety,  computes  that  the  founder  of  Methodism  travelled  some  4,500 
miles  annually,  and  during  fifty-two  years  preached  over  40,000  sermons. 
As  these  were  occasionally  delivered  to  audiences  of  20,000  at  a time  when 
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the  “ loud  speaker  ” lay  very  much  in  futurity,  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
Wesley’s  voice  could  have  carried  to  the  farthest  limits  of  so  vast  an 
assemblage.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  preaching  was  not  heard. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  all  that  can  be  placed  to  the  account  of  Wesley’s 
physical  powers.  Most  of  his  journeys  were  made  on  horseback.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  him  to  ride  as  many  as  seventy  miles  a day,  and  being 
a rigorous  economiser  of  time,  he  read  as  he  rode — a dangerous  practice 
which  brought  him  some  mishaps.  On  one  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  while  crossing  the  Tay  between  Droughty  Ferry  and  Fife,  and 
on  another  his  horse  sank  while  traversing  the  Solway.  We  read  in  the 
Journal : “ The  horse  sprang  up  twice  and  twice  sank  again,  each  time 
deeper  than  before.  At  the  third  plunge  he  threw  me  on  one  side,  and  we 
both  made  shift  to  scramble  out.  I was  covered  with  fine,  soft  mud, 
from  my  feet  to  the  crown  of  my  head  ; yet,  blessed  be  God,  not  hurt 
at  aU.” 

One  of  the  delightful  features  of  the  Journal  are  Wesley’s  impressions 
of  Scottish  towns  and  their  inhabitants.  His  experiences  were  extremely 
varied  and  impart  piquancy  to  his  impressions.  Wesley  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  eighteenth-century  Edinburgh  as  any  English  traveller 
of  whom  we  have  record,  not  excepting  Defoe.  Many  citizens  were  person- 
ally known  to  him,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  controversies  which  split 
the  Edinburgh  of  that  day  into  hostile  ecclesiastical  camps.  Wesley 
doubtless  would  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Bramble  in  Humphry  Clinker  that 
Edinburgh  was  a “ hotbed  of  genius,”  but  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
would  not  have  drawn  from  him  the  admission  that  the  city  had  even  a 
remote  pretension  to  cleanliness.  “ One  of  the  dirtiest  I had  ever  seen  ” 
is  the  withering  entry  in  the  Journal  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit. 
It  was  no  discovery,  however,  being  the  bantering  theme  of  most  travellers. 
Did  not  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  walked  up  the  High  Street  on  that  August 
evening  in  1773,  “ smell  Boswell  in  the  dark  ” ? Yet  Edinburgh  probably 
was  no  worse  than  other  towns. 

The  situation  of  the  Scottish  capital  Wesley  considered  ‘ ‘inexpressibly 
fine.”  The  High  Street  filled  him  with  admiration — ‘‘so  broad  and  finely 
paved,  with  the  lofty  houses  on  either  hand” — a thoroughfare  “far 
beyond  any  in  Great  Britain.”  And  he  was  attracted  by  the  noble  prospect 
from  Calton  Hill  (his  favourite  preaching  ground).  Arthur’s  Seat,  which 
he  climbed,  was  for  him,  “ one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the 
kingdom,”  though  we  may  smile  at  his  sense  of  proportion  in  referring 
to  it  as  “ an  exceeding  high  mountain.” 

While  Wesley  praised  the  people  of  Edinburgh  for  their  ‘‘  frankness 
and  openness,”  his  preaching  experiences  sometimes  caused  him  to 
modify  this  opinion.  On  April  25,  1784,  he  makes  this  entry : “I  am 
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amazed  at  this  people.  Use  the  most  cutting  words,  and  apply  them  in 
the  most  pointed  manner,  still  they  hear  but  feel  no  more  than  the  seats 
they  sit  upon  ! ” He,  however,  took  comfort  in  the  fact  that  his  congrega- 
tions were  large,  representative,  and  well-behaved.  As  a rule,  Wesley  set 
up  his  pulpit  either  on  Calton  Hill  or  Castle  Hill,  resorting  to  the  lower 
altitude  of  the  High  School  Yards  when  the  weather  was  stormy.  The 
sermons  were  delivered  at  uncanonical  hours.  It  is  amazing  to  learn  that 
he  had  large  audiences  at  five  in  the  morning.  And  if  the  crowds  came 
early,  they  stayed  late.  Under  date,  August  3,  1767,  we  have  this  entry  ; 
“ In  the  evening  I preached  at  seven  and  again  at  nine.  We  concluded 
about  twelve.”  Still  Wesley  looked  in  vain  for  the  accompaniments  of 
religious  awakening,  and  his  preaching  became  more  fiery.  “ I can  now 
leave  Edinburgh  with  comfort,”  he  writes  on  June  17,  1766,  ” for  I have 
fully  delivered  my  own  soul.”  But  in  1780  there  is  disillusionment  in  the 
confession  : “I  am  not  a preacher  for  the  people  of  Edinburgh.” 

Wesley  might  have  been  more  successful  had  he  been  less  captious, 
less  sectarian  in  his  attitude  towards  the  Kirk,  its  ministers,  its  worship, 
and  its  congregations.  Once  he  attended  a service  in  the  Tolbooth  Church, 
but  the  sermon,  “ having  no  application,  was  no  way  likely  to  awaken 
drowsy  hearers.”  Again,  in  June  1764,  he  was  present  at  a communion 
service  in  St.  Cuthbert’s  (the  West  Kirk,  as  it  was  then  called),  which  led 
him  to  contrast  unfavourably  the  Scottish  mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord’s 
Supper  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nor  was  he  enamoured  of 
the  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Journal  contains  this  entry 
under  date.  May  28,  1764  : — 

I spent  some  hours  at  the  General  Assembly.  ...  I was  surprised  to 
find  (i)  That  anyone  was  admitted,  even  lads,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old. 

(2)  That  the  chief  speakers  were  lawyers,  six  or  seven  on  one  side  only. 

(3)  That  a question  took  up  the  whole  time,  which,  when  I went  away, 
seemed  to  be  as  far  from  a conclusion  as  ever,  namely,  ‘ Shall  Mr.  Lindsay 
be  removed  to  Kilmarnock  parish  or  not  ? ’ The  argument  for  it  was,  ‘ He 
has  a large  family,  and  this  living  is  twice  as  good  as  his  own.’  The  argu- 
ment against  it  was,  ‘ The  people  are  resolved  not  to  hear  him,  and  will 
leave  the  kirk  if  he  comes.’  If  then  the  real  point  in  view  had  been,  as  their 
law  directs,  majus  bonum  Ecclesiae,  instead  of  taking  up  five  hours,  the 
debate  might  have  been  determined  in  five  minutes. 

The  decorum  of  members  of  Assembly  pleased  the  Methodist  preacher 
still  less.  “ Had  any  preacher  behaved  so  at  our  Conference,  he  would 
have  had  no  more  place  among  us.” 

Three  outstanding  incidents  of  Wesley’s  sojourn  in  Edinburgh  were  his 
illness,  probably  the  only  illness  he  ever  had  ; his  arrest  and  narrow 
escape  from  confinement  in  the  Tolbooth  ; and  his  interview  with  Boswell. 
Regarding  the  second  episode  Wesley  has  left  a circumstantial  account. 
The  date  is  June  1774. 

As  I was  walking  home,  two  men  followed  me,  one  of  whom  said,  ' Sir, 
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you  are  my  prisoner.  I have  a warrant  from  the  Sheriff  to  carry  you  to  the 
Tolbooth.’  At  first  I thoin^ht  he  jested  ; but  finding  the  thing  was  serious, 
I desired  one  or  two  of  our  friends  to  go  up  with  me.  When  we  were  safe 
lodged  in  a house  adjoining  to  the  Tolbooth,  I desired  the  officer  to  let  me 
see  his  warrant.  I found  the  prosecutor  was  one,  George  Sutherland,  once 
a member  of  the  (Methodist)  society.  He  had  deposed  ‘ That  Hugh 
Saunderson,  one  of  John  Wesley’s  preachers,  had  taken  from  his  wife  one 
hundred  pounds  in  money,  and  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  in  goods  ; and 
had  besides  that,  terrified  her  into  madness,  so  that,  through  the  want  of 
her  help  and  the  loss  of  business,  he  was  damaged  five  hundred  pounds.’ 

Before  the  Sheriff,  Archibald  Cockburn,  Esq.,  he  had  deposed,  ' That 
the  said  John  Wesley  and  Hugh  Saunderson,  to  evade  her  pursuit,  were 
preparing  to  fly  the  country  ; and  therefore  he  desired  his  warrant  to  search 
for,  seize,  and  incarcerate  them  in  the  Tolbooth,  till  they  should  find  security 
for  their  appearance.’  To  this  request  the  Sheriff  had  consented,  and  given 
his  warrant  for  that  purpose. 

But  why  does  he  incarcerate  John  Wesley  ? Nothing  is  laid  against 
him,  less  or  more.  Hugh  Saunderson  preaches  in  connection  with  him. 
What  then  ? Was  not  the  Sheriff  strangely  overseen  ? 

Mr.  Sutherland  furiously  insisted  that  the  officer  should  carry  us  to  the 
Tolbooth  without  delay.  However,  he  waited  till  two  or  three  of  our  friends 

came,  and  gave  a bond  for  our  appearance  on  the  24th  inst.  Mr.  S did 

appear,  the  cause  was  heard,  and  the  prosecutor  fined  one  thousand  pounds. 

Altogether  a sordid  and  mysterious  affair,  though  Wesley  had  a com- 
paratively easy  task  in  making  good  his  exculpation. 


II 

In  Glasgow  Wesley  found  a staunch  friend  and  well-wisher  in  Dr.  John 
Gillies,  minister  of  the  College  Church  from  1742  till  his  death  fifty-four 
years  later.  GiUies  was  a tower  of  strength  to  the  evangelical  cause  in 
the  W^est.  In  addition  to  preaching  thrice  every  Sunday,  he  conducted 
week-day  services,  which  were  largely  attended.  He  also  published  a 
weekly  paper  for  the  promotion  of  Biblical  truth,  and  was  an  indefatigable 
writer  on  religious  subjects.  Gillies’s  best  known  work  is  Historical 
Collections  relating  to  the  Success  of  the  Gospel  (2  vols.,  1754).  It  says  much 
for  Gillies’  enlightened  views  that  though  naturally  favouring  the  Calvinis- 
tic  doctrine  of  his  friend  Whitefield  (whose  biography  he  wrote),  he  was 
equally  responsive  to  the  character  and  labours  of  Wesley.  With  Gillies 
Wesley  usually  stayed  and  the  pulpit  of  the  College  Church  was  frequently 
at  his  disposal. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Glasgow  in  1753  Wesley  records  that  Gillies’s 
church  was  so  full  that  he  had  difficulty  in  gaining  admission.  He  writes  ; 
“After  singing  and  prayer  Dr.  Gillies  explained  a part  of  the  Catechism 
which  he  strongly  and  affectionately  applied.  After  sermon  he  prayed 
and  sung  again,  and  concluded  with  the  blessing.  He  then  gave  out,  one 
after  another,  four  hymns,  which  about  a dozen  young  men  sung.’’ 

Having  preached  in  the  College  Church  Wesley  remarks  with  a touch 
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of  condescension  ; “ Who  would  have  believed,  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  either  that  the  minister  would  have  desired  it,  or  that  I should  have 
consented  to  preach  in  a Scotch  kirk  ? . . . Has  not  God  still  a favour 
for  this  city  ? It  was  long  eminent  for  serious  religion.”  Wesley  also 
proclaimed  the  good  news  on  Glasgow  Green  to  a crowd  whose  omniscience 
distressed  him.  They  heard  much,  knew  everything,  and  felt  nothing. 
Moreover  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  despite  Dr.  Gillies’s  experience,  that 
in  Scotland  there  was  no  relish  for  discourses  on  weekdays.  On  his  last 
visit  the  attendance  at  one  of  these  services  was  so  ‘‘miserably  small” 
that  if  ever  he  came  again,  he  would  take  care  to  spend  only  the  Lord’s 
day  in  Glasgow.  Occasionally  Wesley  waited  upon  the  ministrations  of 
the  city  ministers,  but  apparently  without  edification.  ‘‘My  spirit  was 
moved  within  me  at  the  sermons  I heard.  . . . They  contained  much 
truth,  but  were  no  more  likely  to  awaken  one  soul  than  an  Italian  opera.” 
Wesley,  whose  curiosity  was  insatiable,  explored  Glasgow  and  inspected 
its  principal  buildings.  “I  walked  through  all  parts  of  the  old  Cathedral, 
a very  large  and  once  beautiful  structure  ; I think  more  lofty  than  that 
of  Canterbury,  and  nearly  the  same  length  and  breadth.  We  then  went 
up  the  main  steeple,  which  gave  us  a fine  prospect,  both  of  the  city  and  the 
adjacent  country.  A more  beautiful  and  better  cultivated  plain  is  scarce 
to  be  seen  in  England.”  As  for  the  old  College  of  Glasgow,  it  was  ‘‘  not 
larger  nor  at  all  handsomer”  than  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  while  the 
students,  who  wore  scarlet  gowns  reaching  only  to  their  knees,  were 
“very  dirty”  and  some  ‘‘very  ragged.” 

In  Dundee  Wesley  found  “the  spirit  of  improvement”  abroad.  Writing 
in  1784,  he  notes  : “Handsome  houses  spring  up  on  every  side,  trees  are 
planted  in  abundance,  wastes  and  commons  are  continually  turned  into 
meadows  and  fruitful  fields.”  The  behaviour  of  the  people  at  public 
worship  elicited  his  praise.  And  it  was  in  Dundee  that  he  had  the  exhilarating 
experience  of  hearing  a young  gentleman  ‘ ‘preach  such  a sermon,  both  for 
sense  and  language,  as  I have  never  heard  in  North  Britain  before.” 

Aberdeen  received  Wesley  gladly.  “0  what  spirit  ought  a preacher 
to  be  of,”  he  triumphantly  exclaims,  “that  he  may  be  able  to  bear  all 
this  sunshine  ?.”  The  inhabitants  showed  goodwill  by  assembling  in  large 
numbers  at  five  in  the  morning  to  hear  him  preach.  In  the  College  Church 
he  had  “a  very  genteel  and  yet  serious  congregation,”  and  once,  when 
he  stood  in  the  College  Close,  his  voice  was  so  strengthened  that  all  could 
hear.  Wesley  “spent  an  hour  very  agreeably”  with  Dr.  Alexander  Gerard, 
Professor  of  Divinity.  The  Principal,  George  Campbell,  also  welcomed 
him.  He  describes  him  as  “a  man  of  sense  and  learning.”  Campbell  was 
the  author  of  a Dissertation  on  Miracles  in  answer  to  Hume,  while  Gerard, 
like  Archibald  Alison,  wrote  an  Essay  on  Taste.  “It  is  to  the  glory  of 
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these  distinguished  men,”  says  Professor  Cowan,  “that  they  welcomed 
Wesley  at  a time  when  opposition  in  England  was  bitter  against  him, 
and  it  was  probably  due  to  their  influence  that  he  preached  so  frequently 
in  the  College  Church.” 

Perth,  ‘‘certainly  the  sweetest  place  in  all  North  Britain,  unless 
perhaps  Dundee,”  presented  Wesley  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He 
doubted  whether  any  diploma  from  the  city  of  London  could  have  been 
‘‘more  pompous,  or  expressed  in  better  Latin.”  Translated,  it  reads  : — 

The  illustrious  order  of  Magistrates  ...  of  the  famous  city  of  Perth, 
as  a proof  of  their  -well-merited  esteem  and  affection  for  John  Wesley, 
Master  of  Arts,  late  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  have  invested  him 
with  the  immunities  of  the  above-mentioned  city,  and  with  the  privileges 
of  the  society  and  brotherhood  of  a burgess. 

Wesley  received  a similar  honour  from  Arbroath.  He  records  a won- 
derful improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
When  he  first  visited  Arbroath,  it  was  ‘‘remarkable  for  Sabbath-breaking, 
cursing,  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  a general  contempt  of  religion,”  but 
in  1772  many  were  ‘‘witnesses  of  the  inward  Kingdom  of  God.”  ‘‘I  know 
no  people  in  England,”  he  adds,  ‘‘who  are  more  loving  and  simple  in 
heart.”  In  Inverness  Wesley  noted  two  things — the  seriousness  of  the 
people,  which  he  attributes  to  ‘‘  a succession  of  pious  ministers,”  and  the 
“remarkably  good  English”  that  was  spoken. 

The  entries  in  the  Journal  relating  to  towns  south  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  are,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  less  cordial.  At  Kelso,  in  1784, 
Wesley  complains  of  two  Seceder  ministers  frightening  the  people  from 
hearing  him  “by  retailing  all  the  ribaldry  of  Mr.  Cudworth,  Toplady,  and 
Rowland  Hill.”  Still  he  managed  to  preach  in  the  churchyard  to  a decently 
behaved  audience,  which  included  young  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  a letter  to 
Southey,  written  in  1819,  recalled  the  incident.  “When  I was  about 
twelve  years  old  I heard  Wesley  preach  . . . standing  on  a chair  in  Kelso 
churchyard.  He  was  a most  venerable  figure,  but  his  sermons  were  too 
colloquial  for  the  taste  of  Saunders.  He  told  many  excellent  stories.” 

Ill 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  apparent  that  Wesley  had  un- 
common opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Scottish  Church  life. 
His  comments,  it  must  be  said,  are  often  conflicting,  prejudiced,  incurably 
sectarian.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  earnestness  of  his  Scottish 
congregations,  their  “amazing  willingness  to  hear,”  and  their  refusal  to 
be  offended  by  plain-dealing.  “There  want,”  he  writes,  “only  a few 
zealous,  active  labourers  who  desire  nothing  but  God  to  carry  the  Gospel 
through  all  the  country,  even  as  high  as  the  Orkneys.”  Elsewhere,  how- 
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ever,  he  complains  that  the  Scots  are  much  too  stolid.  At  Prestonpans 
Wesley  found  his  auditors  “mere  stocks  and  stones,  no  more  concerned 
than  if  I had  talked  Greek.”  He  laments,  too,  that  he  had  found  people 
who,  while  able  to  read  and  even  to  repeat  the  Catechism,  were  “wholly 
unacquainted  with  all  true  religion,  yea,  and  all  genuine  morality.” 
Furthermore,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  eighteenth-century 
custom  of  male  worshippers  sitting  during  prayer  and  “covering  their 
heads  while  . . . singing  praise  to  God.” 

For  good  behaviour  in  church  he  gave  the  palm  to  the  people  of 
Dundee,  though  of  course  they  did  not  excel  the  Methodists  and  Episco- 
palians. Aberdeen,  again,  took  first  place  for  the  efficiency  and  upright- 
ness of  its  ministers.  “I  have  scarce  seen  such  a set  of  ministers  in  any 
town  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  as  at  Aberdeen”  is  his  flattering  comment. 
He  has  also  a good  word  for  church  praise.  At  Sir  Archibald  Grant’s, 
near  Monymusk,  he  heard  “thirty  or  forty  sing  an  anthem  after  sermon 
with  such  voices  as  well  as  judgment  that  I doubt  whether  they  could 
have  been  excelled  at  any  cathedral  in  England.”  But  Wesley  could  not 
abide  the  Scottish  mode  of  burial.  “The  English  does  honour  to  human 
nature  ; and  even  to  the  poor  remains  that  were  once  a temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  when  I see  in  Scotland  a coffin  put  into  the  earth  and 
covered  up  without  a word  spoken,  it  reminds  me  of  what  was  spoken 
concerning  Jehoiakim,  ‘He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.’  ” 


IV 

Though  he  came  to  Scotland  with  the  fixed  determination  to  steer  a 
safe  course  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
Wesley  had  a wordy  encounter  with  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Old  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh.  The  controversy  aroused  by  the  writings  of  James  Hervey, 
he  who  wrote  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  created  immense  interest  in 
Scotland  and  brought  forth  many  protagonists,  the  chief  being  Dr. 
Erskine,  the  leader  of  the  Evangelicals.  Wesley  objected  to  the  Calvinistic 
flavour  of  Hervey’s  writings,  and  Hervey  defended  himself  in  a work 
entitled  Aspasio  Vindicated  in  Eleven  Letters  to  Mr.  John  Wesley. 

Erskine  republished  Aspasio  Vindicated,  and  contributed  a preface  to 
the  work,  in  which  he  strove  to  undeceive  those  people  who  had  joined 
the  Methodists  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Wesley’s  opinions  set  at 
naught  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  stalwart  champion 
of  Genevan  theology  came  off  victorious  : Methodism  received  a staggering 
blow.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Erskine’s  methods  were  not 
those  of  a Christian  gladiator.  Wesley  is  proclaimed  an  impostor  who 
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trafficks  in  “Arminian,  Antinomian,  and  enthusiastic  errors,”  and  sup- 
presses his  real  opinions  in  order  to  win  converts.  Therefore,  argues 
Erskine,  it  is  “high  time  to  sound  an  alarm  to  all  who  would  wish  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  pure  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  Wesley, 
it  is  true,  was  anxious  that  the  Scottish  people  should  give  up  feeding  on 
husks  of  Calvinism  and  nourish  themselves  on  the  “heavenly  manna  of 
Wesleyan  divinity”  ; but  he  was  neither  an  apostate  nor  an  impostor. 
His  differences  were  theological ; they  did  not  affect  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  his  message. 

The  Edinburgh  edition  of  Aspasio  Vindicated,  with  Erskine’s  preface, 
was  answered  by  James  Kershaw,  one  of  Wesley’s  preachers,  in  An 
Earnest  Appeal  to  the  Public,  in  an  Honest,  Amicable,  and  Affectionate 
Reply.  This  Wesley  followed  up  with  a letter  to  Erskine,  in  which,  while 
chivalrously  alluding  to  his  antagonist,  he  urges  that  he  has  been  unjustly 
treated.  This  communication,  intended  to  be  mollifying,  only  succeeded 
in  sowing  disssension  over  a wider  area,  and  when  Wesley  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  in  1765  he  found  a solid  phalanx  behind  Erskine.  “My  coming,” 
he  notes  in  his  Journal,  “was  quite  seasonable  (though  unexpected),  as 
those  bad  letters  published  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Hervey  (Wesley  appears 
to  have  doubted  their  authenticity),  and  reprinted  here  by  Mr.  John 
Erskine,  had  made  a great  noise.” 

A few  months  later  Erskine  again  rushed  into  print.  Mr.  Wesley’s 
Principles  Detected,  the  title  of  the  publication,  was  another  acrimonious 
attack  on  the  theological  position  of  the  founder  of  Methodism.  The 
controversy  raged  a long  time,  and  each  successive  visit  to  Scotland 
made  Wesley  painfully  aware  that  formidable  forces  were  arrayed  against 
him.  None  the  less  his  attitude  was  conciliatory,  and  in  the  end  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  interview  with  Erskine.  In  a letter  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Plenderleith  of  Edinburgh,  written  in  1768,  he  reviews  the  various  matters 
discussed,  but  apparently  to  little  purpose. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Erskine  continues  in  the  mind  expressed  in  his  Theological 
Essays,  there  is  no  danger  that  he  and  I should  agree  any  more  than  light 
and  darkness.  I love  and  reverence  him,  but  not  his  doctrine  ...  I will 
make  our  disagreement  as  pubhc  as  ever  he  pleases  ; only  I must  withal 
specify  the  particulars.  If  he  will  fight  with  me,  it  must  be  on  this  ground  ; 
and  then  let  him  do  what  he  will,  and  what  he  can. 

These  are  the  words  of  a fair-minded,  even  a generous  adversary. 
Erskine  was  an  able  champion  of  evangelical  Christianity,  but  his  treat- 
ment of  Wesley  does  not  exhibit  him  in  an  altogether  amiable  light. 
When  on  the  Calvinistic  war-path,  he  was  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 
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V 

It  is  pleasant  to  pass  from  such  rancorous  polemics  to  Wesley’s  friend- 
ship with  two  high-born  Scottish  ladies.  Though  there  were  tempera- 
mental differences,  Lady  Glenorchy  and  Lady  Maxwell  had  some  things 
in  common.  Both  were  young  widows,  both  belonged  to  notable  Scottish 
families,  and  both,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  came  under  religious  impres- 
sions which  changed  the  current  of  their  lives.  Lady  Glenorchy  built  an 
undenominational  chapel  in  Niddry’s  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  the  services  in 
which,  it  was  arranged,  should  be  conducted  by  preachers  who  pro- 
claimed “the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.”  Wesley’s  preachers 
were  at  first  included. 

Lady  Glenorchy  became  acquainted  with  the  founder  of  Methodism 
in  1770.  She  found  him  “a  faithful  zealous  minister”  and  “sound  in  all 
essential  doctrines.”  But  on  closer  intimacy,  and  under  the  questionable 
tutelage  of  Dr.  Alexander  Webster  of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  she  discovered 
that  Wesley  was  not  only  heterodox,  but  egotistic,  though  for  some  time 
longer  she  continued  to  accept  favours  from  the  man  she  theologically 
despised.  Ultimately  Lady  Glenorchy,  in  order  to  sustain  her  reputation 
for  irreproachable  orthodoxy,  found  it  necessary  to  expel  Wesley’s 
preachers  from  her  chapel.  Writing  to  Lady  Maxwell  from  Taymouth 
Castle  in  1771,  Lady  Glenorchy  thus  vindicates  her  action  : “Before  I 
left  Edinburgh,  I dismissed  Mr.  Wesley’s  preachers  from  my  chapel,  as, 
from  some  writings  of  Mr.  Wesley  . . . and  from  the  sentiments  of  some 
of  his  preachers  of  late  officiating  there,  I found  that  they  held  doctrines 
that  appear  to  be  erroneous.” 

That  Lady  Glenorchy  acted  cavalierly  towards  Wesley  can  hardly  be 
denied.  At  first  she  was  his  friend  and  unfeignedly  beheved  that  he  was 
doing  a great  work  for  the  spread  of  Christian  enlightenment  in  Scotland. 
Yet  in  the  end  she  turned  him  and  his  preachers  out  of  her  chapel  as  dis- 
seminators of  false  doctrine.  Nor  was  vacillation  Lady  Glenorchy ’s  only 
fault.  Wesley  had  tried  to  make  her  inter-denominational  experiment  a 
success,  but  his  only  recompense  was  forfeiture  of  her  confidence. 

Lady  Maxwell  bore  herself  more  becomingly.  Her  ideals  were 
genuinely  catholic,  wholesome,  vitalising,  and  she  was  Lady  Glenorchy’s 
superior  in  self-mastery,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  practical  insight. 
Shortly  after  meeting  Wesley,  she  identified  herself  with  the  Methodist 
society,  though  she  remained  a communicant  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
For  a quarter  of  a century  Wesley  was  her  trusted  counsellor  in  spiritual 
matters  as  weU  as  her  coadjutor  in  philanthropic  work.  Much  correspon- 
dence passed  between  them,  and  when  she  resided  at  Saughton  Hall 
Wesley  was  occasionally  her  guest,  and  would  spend  “a  little  time  with 
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forty  poor  children  whom  Lady  Maxwell  keeps  at  school.  They  are  swiftly 
brought  forward  in  reading  and  writing,  and  learn  the  principles  of 
religion.”  When  Wesley  died,  Lady  Maxwell,  anxious  that  respect  should 
be  paid  to  such  distinguished  worth,  had  an  obituary  from  her  own  pen 
inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers. 


VI 

Wesley  was  a diligent  student  of  Scottish  literature,  and  some  of  his 
judgments  are  trenchant  and  provocative.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  held  unconventional  views  of  John  Knox.  He  read 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  without  profit.  ‘‘Could  any  man  wonder,” 
he  writes,  ‘‘if  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  more  fierce, 
sour,  and  bitter  of  spirit  than  some  of  them  are  ? For  what  a pattern 
have  they  before  them  ! I know  it  is  commonly  said,  ‘The  work  to  be 
done  needed  such  a spirit.’  Not  so  : the  work  of  God  does  not,  cannot 
need  the  work  of  the  devil  to  forward  it.”  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
Wesley’s  reaction  to  Knox’s  History  with  what  he  wrote  after  perusing 
Wodrow’s.  ‘‘This  week  I spent  my  scraps  of  time  in  reading  Mr.  Wodrow’s 
History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  would  transcend 
belief  but  that  the  vouchers  are  too  authentic  to  admit  of  any  exception. 
O ! what  a blessed  governor  was  that  good-natured  man  so  called. 
King  Charles  the  Second  ! Bloody  Queen  Mary  was  a lamb,  a mere  dove, 
in  comparison  of  him  !”  If  what  Wesley  says  of  the  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  mainly  a denimciation  of  Knox,  the  remarks  on  the  History  of 
the  Sufferings  are  directed  more  to  what  the  narrative  discloses  than  to  an 
appraisement  of  Wodrow  as  a historian. 

Robertson’s  History  of  Charles  V was  belauded  in  its  day,  and  justly 
so,  since  it  was  ‘‘one  of  the  first  attempts  in  this  country  at  historical 
generalisation  on  the  basis  of  large  accumulations  of  fact.”  So  good  a 
judge  as  HaUam  considered  Robertson’s  Charles  V a marvel  of  penetration, 
while  Carlyle  in  his  youth  was  ‘‘delighted  and  amazed”  by  the  new  vistas 
that  it  opened  up.  But  for  Wesley  the  work  might  as  well  have  been 
called  the  ‘‘History  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  for  it  contained  nothing  but 
‘‘dry,  verbose  dissertations  on  feudal  government  . . . which  might  be 
compressed  in  half  a sheet  of  paper  ! But  Charles  the  Fifth — ^where  is 
Charles  the  Fifth  ? ” 

Beattie’s  Essay  on  Truth  is  singled  out  for  unqualified  approbation. 
Wesley  finds  Beattie  ‘‘a  writer  quite  equal  to  his  subject,  and  far  above 
the  match  of  aU  the  minute  philosophers,  David  Hume  in  particular,  the 
most  insolent  despiser  of  truth  and  virtue  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.” 
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On  one  of  his  northern  tours  Wesley  wrestled  with  Thomas  Reid’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind,  which,  so  far  as  the  work  was  an  antidote  to  Hume’s 
scepticism,  pleased  him.  He  was  “greatly  delighted’’  with  the  first  part 
but  doubted  whether  “the  sentiments’’  expressed  in  the  remainder  were 
just.  He  also  fastened  on  one  of  Reid’s  weak  points — the  obscurity  of  his 
diction,  which  “to  most  readers  (he  says)  must  be  mere  Arabic.’’ 

As  Wesley  walked  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  he  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  tall,  muscular  figure  of  Lord  Karnes.  At  any  rate  he  was  an 
acute  critic  of  the  Scots  judge’s  writings.  Wesley  challenges  some  of  the 
statements  in  Karnes’s  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  which  he  attributes 
to  credulity.  As  for  the  Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  they 
fairly  roused  Wesley’s  ire.  “Did  ever  man,’’  he  asks,  “take  so  much  pains 
to  so  little  purpose,  as  he  does  in  his  essay  on  ‘Liberty  and  Necessity  ? ’’ 
Is  Karnes  not  then,  he  ironically  asks,  “excellently  qualified  for  a judge? 
Will  he  condemn  a man  for  not  holding  the  wind  in  his  fist  ? ’’ 

And  from  the  philosophic  contemplations  of  Reid  and  Lord  Karnes, 
Wesley  passes  jauntily  to  Dr.  Gregory’s  Advice  to  his  Daughters,  a book 
in  which  he  found  “many  fine  strokes’’  and  “abundance  of  common 
sense.’’  If  a young  woman  followed  Gregory’s  “plan  in  little  things  . . . 
and  in  great  things  copied  after  Miranda,  she  would  form  an  accomplished 
character.’’  He  also  read  Johnson’s  Jovirneyto  the  Western  Isles — “a  very 
curious  book,  wrote  with  admirable  sense,  and,  I think,  great  fidelity  ; 
although  in  some  respects  the  author  is  thought  to  bear  hard  on  the 
nation,  which  I am  satisfied  he  never  intended.’’  Johnson,  it  may  be 
remembered,  said  that  Wesley  could  talk  well  on  any  subject,  but  was 
never  at  leisure.  “He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a certain  hour.  This  is 
very  disagreeable  to  a man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his 
talk,  as  I do.’’ 


VII 

Preaching  was  Wesley’s  main  business  but  by  no  means  his  horizon 
line.  His  interests  branched  out  in  all  directions  : there  was  nothing 
cramped  or  factitious  about  him.  Tyerman,  his  biographer,  tells  us  that 
“as  Wesley  grew  older,  he  took  far  more  interest  in  visiting  scenes  of 
beauty  and  historic  buildings.’’  He  would  go  miles  out  of  his  way  to  view 
a noble  landscape,  or  to  inspect  a hoary  castle  or  mansion.  In  a city  so 
bountifully  supplied  with  emblems  of  the  past  as  Edinburgh,  he  had  con- 
genial recreation  with  which  to  fill  up  his  scanty  leisure.  An  admirer  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Wesley  took  pains  to  master  the  Marian  controversy, 
and  was  thoroughly  in  his  element  in  visiting  places  associated  with,  or 
containing  relics,  of  the  hapless  Queen. 
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Holyroodhouse  naturally  was  the  Mecca  of  Wesley’s  Marian  worship. 
To  this  shrine  he  repaired  again  and  again.  Of  all  the  portraits  in  the  Long 
Gallery  none  interested  him  so  much  as  “an  original  one  of  the  celebrated 
Queen  Mary.’’  After  seven  years  Wesley  was  again  within  the  precincts  of 
Holyrood,  and  sadly  comments  that  the  building  is  “swiftly  running  to 
ruin.  . . . The  tapestry  is  dirty  and  quite  faded,  the  fine  ceilings  dropping 
down,  and  many  of  the  pictures  . . . tom  or  cut  through.”  This,  he  adds, 
“was  the  work  of  good  General  Hawley’s  soldiers  (like  General,  like  men  !) 
who,  after  mnning  away  from  the  Scots  at  Falkirk,  revenged  themselves 
on  the  harmless  canvas  ! ” Again,  in  May  1780,  he  has  this  entry  : “I  took 
one  more  walk  through  Holyroodhouse.  . . . How  melancholy  an  appear- 
ance does  it  make  now  ! . . . The  roof  of  the  royal  chapel  is  fallen  in,  and 
the  bones  of  James  the  Fifth  and  the  once  beautiful  Lord  Darnley  are 
scattered  about.  . . . Such  is  human  greatness  ! Is  not  a living  dog 
better  than  a dead  lion  ? ” 

Wesley  was  much  impressed  with  the  “air  of  antiquity”  that  seemed 
to  brood  over  our  towns,  likewise  with  what  he  characterises  as  the 
“peculiar  oddness  in  their  manner  of  building.”  He  was  indeed  captivated 
by  the  “air  of  antiquity,”  and  throughout  his  joumeyings  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  either  historic  places  or  ancient  buildings  and 
collecting  information  about  them. 

Hardly  had  he  stepped  on  Scottish  soil  for  the  first  time  when  he  rode 
over  the  battlefield  of  Prestonpans,  and  visited  Colonel  Gardiner’s  mansion 
close  by.  As  the  skirmish  took  place  only  half  a dozen  years  before, 
M'esley  must  have  talked  with  eye-witnesses.  Indeed  he  implies  as  much, 
for  he  writes  ; “The  Scotch  here  affirm  that  he  (i.e..  Colonel  Gardiner) 
fought  on  foot  after  he  was  dismounted,  and  refused  to  take  quarter.” 
Wesley  climbed  Doon  Hill  where,  to  quote  his  words,  “lay  General  Leslie 
with  his  army,  while  Cromwell  was  starving  below.  He  had  no  way  to 
escape,  but  the  enthusiastic  fury  of  the  Scots  delivered  him.  When  they 
marched  into  the  vaUey  to  swallow  him  up,  he  mowed  them  down  like 
grass.” 

While  staying  in  Dunbar  Wesley  could  not  resist  a scramble  up  the 
Bass  Rock,  which,  he  reminds  us,  was  “the  prison  of  those  venerable  men 
who  suffered  all  things  for  a good  conscience.”  The  walls  of  the  chapel 
and  the  governor’s  house  were,  he  says,  “tolerably  entire,”  and  near  the 
top  of  the  Rock  he  came  upon  a well.  But  what  seems  to  have  interested 
him  most  were  the  solan-geese.  He  also  paced  the  ruins  of  Tantallon 
Castle  and  visited  a Roman  camp  situated  on  elevated  ground  and 
“encompassed  with  two  broad  and  deep  ditches.”  He  was  attracted,  too, 
by  the  Pease  Bridge,  “one  of  the  noblest  works  in  Great  Britain,”  and  by 
“the  bridge  at  Edinburgh  which  lies  directly  across  the  Cowgate  ; so  tha; 
one  street  (a  thing  not  heard  of  before)  runs  under  another  ! ” 
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Scottish  cathedrals  and  abbeys  also  made  a strong  appeal,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  no  longer  exhibited  the  pristine  grandeur  and  ecclesio- 
logical  interest  of  those  in  England.  The  workmanship  of  the  “magnificent 
cathedral”  of  Elgin,  he  describes  as  “exquisitely  fine.”  “What  barbarians 
must  they  have  been  who  hastened  the  destruction  of  this  beautiful  pile 
by  taking  the  lead  off  the  roof  ! ” As  for  Arbroath  Abbey,  he  knew 
“nothing  like  it  in  all  North  Britain.  I paced  it,  and  found  it  a hundred 
yards  long,”  while  “part  of  the  west  end  . . . shows  it  was  full  as  high  as 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  south  end  of  the  cross  aisle  likewise  is  standing 
near  the  top  of  which  is  a large  circular  window.  The  zealous  Reformers, 
they  told  us,  burnt  this  down.  God  deliver  us  from  reforming  mobs  ! ” 
Roslin  Chapel  called  forth  his  unbounded  admiration.  He  could  not  think 
“it  had  belonged  to  any  one  less  than  a prince,  the  inside  being  far  more 
elegantly  wrought  with  variety  of  Scripture-histories  in  stonework  than,  I 
believe,  can  be  found  again  in  Scotland,  perhaps  not  in  England.” 

A whole  book  might  be  written  regarding  Wesley’s  experiences  north 
of  Tweed  and  of  his  impressions  of  the  religious  and  social  state  of  the 
Scottish  people  ; but  a period  must  be  interposed  somewhere.  All  that 
was  possible  within  the  limits  set  by  this  paper  was  to  adopt  the  selective 
principle  and  include  what  seemed  typical  or  suggestive,  a process, 
however,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  much  material  that  would  have  assisted 
to  a more  definite  understanding  of  the  subject.  But  enough,  perhaps,  has 
been  said  to  make  clear  the  absorbing  interest  of  an  inimitable  book — 
Wesley’s  Journal. 


